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of that common custom which consists in covering the wounded parts with a 
solution of the muriate of soda, wine, or camphorated spirits, and some other 
topical irritants which they lavish in great abundance in cases even of wounds 
of fire-arms. Experience has proved, that these liquids, far from preventing or 
moderating the swelling and inflammation, are only proper to hasten the mo¬ 
ment of their appearance, and to render them more considerable by augment¬ 
ing the excitation of the parts. Pure water has seemed, with reason, to be the 
topical remedy the most simple and the most salutary which we can employ in 
a great number of cases. Applied cold, and for a space of time sufficiently 
long, it cases promptly the pain; opposes the effects of the stimulation produced 
by the wound; and the afflux of the fluids. Employed lukewarm, when the 
inflammation is developed, it possesses in a high degree an emollient property: 
it calms and relaxes the tissues, it moderates the organic movements, and fa¬ 
vours very much the termination of the inflammation by resolution.’* p. 41. 

The latter part of this chapter is occupied with the consideration of the use 
of antiphlogistics after surgical operations, and in the treatment of acute inflam¬ 
mations generally. In conclusion the author remarks very properly— 

“The adage which has had in the practice of surgery as well as in medicine, 
the most pernicious consequences, is thought, to be the following: ‘When,* 
says a modern writer more remarkable for the brilliance of his style than for 
the profoundness and justness of his opinions; * when prostration of strength 
complicates an inflammation, whatever be its seat, do not fear to augment it by 
the use of tonics.** It is at this day, perfectly demonstrated, that this prostra¬ 
tion depends, almost always, on the excess of local inflammation, or the sym¬ 
pathetic inflammation of the stomach and intestines, and that the above axiom, 
independently of that which is absurd in theory, would be very dangerous if it 
were strictly followed in practice.** p. 62. 

The third chapter treats of the sympathetic phenomena determined by acute 
surgical lesions. The physiological and pathological details therein contained, 
are of the highest importance in medico-chirurgical theory and practice. They 
serve to elucidate a numb<y of morbid phenomena, and show the proper basis 
upon which to ground the treatment of many internal affections which often 
complicate wounds. 

The treatment of internal irritations which complicate surgical affections, is 
next judiciously considered. The curative indications are 1st. “ To diminish 
the violence of heal inflammation.”—2d. “ To combat the previous irritations of 
the viscera.” —3d. “ To remove from the uounded , all those causes capable of pro¬ 
voking in them , internal inflammations.” —4th. “ 7 o combat the internal affec¬ 
tions which complicate external injuries , when have not been able to prevent their 
development .’* These indications arc treated of separately. 

The fifth chapter considers the nervous affections produced by acute surgi¬ 
cal lesions. Among these are tetanus. M. Begin considers tetanus to depend 
upon an irritation of the brain, the spinal marrow, and the rachidian prolonga¬ 
tion; or rather, that the tetanic rigidity is nothing more than an effect of this 
irritation, which is itself determined by the stimulation of some other part of 
the body. This original stimulation he thinks resides very often in the injured 
part itself; this he infers from the tetanic rigidity very often manifesting itself 
after wounds by tearing, and the injury of very nervous and sensible parts. 
But these are not alone the causes which he thinks may produce tetanus: vicia- 
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most freouentlv I T If ""’ "* S ° m ' of ,be circumstance3 which he thinks 
most frequently determ,ne tetanus even in those who arc wounded It is 

onhfir nenous'sv t" ,e "T" SU ‘ Ceptibili ^ ,0 impressions,-the stimulation 
f their nenous sy stem, —the activity of the sympathies,—and the disturbance 

n their organic actions, that the wounded are more iable to teta us ha 
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central C narta a ^. speakin ff. b .v provoking a true mems.asi! oTirrita'ion he 

central parts of the nervous system. Then the wound becomes dried un nale 

« somet ” nc5 insensible, at the same time that the tetanic rigidity is de’ 
vcloped and makes its progress.” p. 103. r.giuuy is ae- 

To combat tetanus, the author proposes that we should remove its true 
causes. Thus we may employ sometimes incisions for the purpose of separat- 

narcotics, vermifuges, sudorifics, 
epigastric bleedings, baths, stimulating frictions, &c. To this treatment, varia¬ 
ble according to the causes of the disease, the author recommends the applica¬ 
tion or leeches to the temples, the hack of the neck, and along the spine We 
have in wo mstances observed striking benefits from general bleeding and 
leeches to the spinal column. ® 

In the sixth chapter, M. Eegin has discussed at some length, the pathology 

,l e^„ ? n xv C "u I?'' * P P r °P r!a,e no,es these subjects are added by 
he translator. We shall pass over these observations, merely with the remark, 
hat they contain many valuable reflection,. The seventh chapter, which 
treats of the local treatment of chronic surgical diseases, contains several inte¬ 
resting cases dustrative of the utility of kntiphlogistics in cancer, and which 
Show clearly what astonishing advantages can be derived from their judicious 
employment in this formidable disease. 

The consideration of the sympathetic phenomena produced by external chro- 
me irritations, occupies the eighth chapter. These considerations are of the 
highest importance to the surgeon. They serve to throw much light on the 
causes and seat of internal affections which almost always manifest themselves 
“ important surgical diseases of long standing; and likewise point out the most 
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proper plan of treatment to be adopted for the purpose of removing them. 
Passing over some important remarks, we shall make the following extract:- 

„..“T herC -: S ? Phen0men .°? “"fortunately too common in large hospitals, and 
n ? r a , Sp r c,al consi[ie ^°"- ft often happens after great open, 
tions, and particularly after amputation performed in cases of white swelling 

nenT«at r e°or e he C uT niC ° f tl,c mcmbers - ‘hat the patients, whose ge’. 

neral state of health appeared very good, die in sevenl days or weeks. This 

"nn ' e ,s aooounccd by the continuation of the thinness, feebleness, and in- 
■™ r ,' C precedes the opention. The tnumatic fever, the develop. 

out Us beinIr C L BCn bi ra y t f ° °' V5 i thlS ’ ' S contim,!;d in 3 moderate degree, with- 
out its being possible to know the cause. On opening the dead body, one of 

t e internal parts, such as the pleun, the parenchyma* of the lungs, the liver, 

with P nns 0n anT’ ** bl i t most com monly the pleura, is found filled 

with pus, and in a more or less advanced state of disorganization. The most 

lesX'tb ?T"u t,0n ? f " e i sub J ect > crten «iH not lead'to a knowledge of the 
es on that should produce death. A dry cough is quite common, a feeling of 

rnss' nn ° ne • ° f the chest ’ and 3 dul1 sound which this side gives to per- 
Xi^ ’ho a , n,ann " sufficien "- v the suppuration of the 

f gns d .° n °t heeotne evident until the membrane is already 

fient t a ,h rgC qUan ?'! y and no further attempts can serve the pa- 

abdominal r«T n tI,e pa,n . ln the hypochondria: or in the whole of the 
or the - ’ h ' r ch accom pames the suppuration of the liver, the spleen, 

fatal. P lt m ' I ' CS '° nS Of this kind ere very serious and almost constantly 

“The profound study of the laws of the living organization alone nermits us 

con U s"dered th^X"' 5 ^ ^ "'f' 1 afrecti ° ns of ‘htakind are produced. If U is 
after chmnie uu ,‘" l f r ? al s “PP““>tions do not manifest themselves until 

and fadXd the wI, lch have for a long time caused the patient to suffer, 
and fatigued the economy, it will appear reasonable that they are the result of 
stimulation sympathetically exercised by the irritated external organs, on the 
parts which are their scat. Tile super-excitation which is produced^ nder these 
Z C ^T^ n e . stabllsbes itself with slowness, without producing a con- 
siderable disturbance in the functions of tire affected organs, ind without pro- 

tire'too fn^r C and V ‘? e 1 t fel T', le a P tation - Tb cn practitioners mav mistake 
the too fugitive signs of internal lesion, and the opening of the body will show 

^'"5 d 'f°1 dc f’ tbe existence of which he had not foreseen. This may happen 
with subjects who die of external chronic inflammations without ever having 

trXrhrf r y , art ‘ , Ut let a P crson opcra tci let the diseased part be re- 
trenched—at a time when some internal organ begins to be irritated; then this 
irritation far from ceasing, continues its march, making new progress; the 

iXX? am "! a ’ IOn .- an ' 1 . t , raUm: '” c fevcr whicl ' follow the operation, instead of 
to extinguish, gives to it new energy, by tire sympathetic stimula- 
° na " d , CirCU . at ?^ "lovement which they determine. Perhaps, at this time, 
the sudden withdrawal of a focus of suppuration already oflong standing, still 
disposes the economy to a similar secretion elsewhere. However it may be we 
cannot consider the internal abscesses of which we now speak, as independent 
of the external lesions to which they succeed: at the period of the operation, 
tliev either existed already, but were of loo little magnitude to be discovered, 

I’f.t l'u, rgan t r ’ IC1 l !' Cy V’. vadcd were not - vet but sympathetically irritated, 
but with such force, that this imtation might not have ceased by the ablation 
or the part which had provoked it. and that, to the contrary, had made new 
progress after the operation.” p. 19f. 

Lastly, the author considers the treatment of internal irritations which com- 
plicate chronic surgical diseases; and notices the errors of surgeons in relation 
to this subject. lie observes— 
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much, contract the mucous follicle* of th C i ° S s f rcn S’^‘» £ !Ve tone to the ato¬ 
mic phlegmasia, by ^^ovfn^loc^de^bihtv rfSL"** the 
indications which they nronose to fulfil u ' ' es ?^ s » suc ^ are l ^e general 

had taken refuge iK^£!£; healSTa “ But ° f 7°™™ 
ordinary results of this practice > r T „ niIln( ' ° ^ ut » u ‘ ia t arc the most 
death of the patient” p 205 P Cm ° f U,C s - vm P Sonu * «d the rapid 

He further observes— 

to have recourae toTe laUer ” & “ Wilh ° Ut furlh<:r deb - v ' 

oplnfo e ,L l or Vi 'r° nSi ,f CrCd ' h , e ‘T n ’° St Pr ° PCrf0r °P eralin e. and °°dced t»e 

the use „r ? WKh . reBard t0 th,s sub J ec( - lh e author next inqnires:-after 

una r r «:rr ms ,s ,iacide ' j upon ’ viat prepara,i ° n «•»*!« ** . D 

hU rema'rks:- y ' niUre ,C 5UCCCS3 ° f * he °P er ‘ tion ’ Wc here insen 

1 '° n ? * imC s!nce - sanctioned the empi- 
vious,o„erf~r ,h ° d bleeding, purging, and bathing all patients, pre- 
tile incision of a t e ampu,at| on ot a limb, the extraction of a vesical calculus, 
physiology, conBncs himself 0 ; ^ T '‘ c sur ? c , on enlightened by pathological 
organs and the ma?n^eT f k' '"f W,th attention > the state of all the 

quired by this | n T 7 ,■ W " ch “ ,hc ,unc,lons are executed. Having ac- 
patient on whom hTiftann an ” act , kn °"’l.edge of the different parts of the 
order to nr™,H <_o operate, he determines easily what should be done in 
“If thc m, ^ a m' den,S r l,icli ma >-aocceedthe operation." 
in employing meins S™ health y. the only reasonable preparation consists 
derate the circular! * pr0 K r «•••»to diminish the sensibility, or to mo- 
niore so or S v -°7 n ’ Cnt ' f,t ‘ S vi ? lent «d appears disposed to become 
capable'nf nr.,. ■ n Producing a state of relaxation in the gastric passages. 

Baths bleeL " ,nff * * e *?° ra P‘d anJ to ° intense development of gastritis, 
mvn, are suffi^mToVtr ' ent drinks, and a soothing regi- 

cessarv l ll, !-' se indications, to which, no doubt, it is not ne- 

Ihem entirely C 1 krP^ f ’ rC ' U importance, but it will be dangerous to neglect 
tion Of oners,inn 7 T ny S, ‘ rScons of ver >' 6 rea ‘ oxpertness in the execu- 

because {hljl do 00 ?™^ " otwllh .* t «nding, less successful than others, 

fonts before the nr,77 su ® c, ?" t atten tion to methodically preparing their pa- 
sufficient attention^ ' 0 "’ and hoonuse >hey do not prevent and combat with 
rations.” n l0 " and ener sy l ho inflammatory affections which succeed ope-. 
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“If the person on whom we are to operate is in a feeble state of health, ac¬ 
companied with notable disturbances in the most important functions, the pre¬ 
paration which we ought to put in use ought to have for its object the combat¬ 
ing of the irritations of the internal organs. Thus, for example, if the patient 
v undergo an amputation has the slcin dry and burning, the stomach 
painful, the point and borders of the tongue red, intense thirst, a frequent and 
hard pulse; beware of operating under such circumstances. Abstain, above all, 
from having recourse to aliments for the purpose of increasing the forces; to 
sudorifics for establishing the cutaneous transpiration; to purgatives, with the 
intention of disembarrassing the intestinal canal of supposed bilious or mucous 
saburral materials; finally, to bark, intended to prevent the return of the febrile 
action. Such a treatment, which some practitioners still adopt in the cases of 
which we speak, would be eminently dangerous: it would have for its almost 
inevitable effect, the exasperations of the symptoms; and even when it does not 
produce all the evil of which it is susceptable, whilst precious time is lost by 
administering in vain, the favourable period for the operation passes. It is 
proper then at this time, to have recourse to general baths, soothing drinks, 
epigastric bleedings, and to a regimen composed of a small quantity of aliments 
that are light and easy of digestion. These means do not enfeeble the patients; 
tar from it: the gastric phlogosis being diminished, the secretions arc reestablish¬ 
ed; nutrition recovers a part of its activity; and the return of a colour in the skin 
and some firmness in the muscles, announce that the economy is in a state for 
supporting the operation.” 

“ Analogous means ought also to be employed, if other organs than the di¬ 
gestive canal become the seat of a sympathetic irritation determined by the ex¬ 
ternal disease. The pectoral organs, the liver, the spleen, and the whole of the 
abdominal cavity should then be examined with great attention. If the patient 
cannot take a full inspiration without experiencing pain; if he is troubled with 
a cough more or less frequent; if percussion of the thorax does not give, above 
all, a clear sound; if the stethoscope announces the existence of some lesion in 
the organs of respiration and circulation, expect to see an external inflammation 
arise, and thus rob you as well as the patient, of the fruit of the best executed 
operation. It is, therefore, of the highest importance to combat at this time, 
with energy, the already developed or only imminent irritations of the organs, 
by means of local bleedings, baths, soothing drinks, a strict regimen, and re¬ 
vulsives-—such as vesicatories, setons, moxas, cauteries, 8tc. The same atten¬ 
tion ought to be paid to the exploration of the abdominal viscera, and the same 
perseverance in destroying the very last vestiges of their phlegmasix. It is onlv 
utter being assured of the proper state of all the viscera, that we are permitted 
to operate, and that we can do it with some security. It is here that medical 
knowledge extended and founded on a wholesome physiology, procures for 
surgeons who possess it, signal success; whilst under the same circumstances, 
operators limited to manual action, meet, in spite of their dexterity, only with 
inevitable reverses.” p. 215. 

W c cannot attach too much importance to the period of operating in chronic 
surgical diseases; and there can be no question but that a great many opera¬ 
tions have been unsuccessful, because they have been performed at* a period 
w hen the irritations which required them have had their greatest intensity. At 
this time the organs arc sympathetically excited by the local lesion; and as they 
have become habituated to this focus of irritation, when it is taken away, the 
most trivial cause wiil produce a similar irritation of some other organ. The 
parts secondarily invadfed, will likewise be more quickly destroyed, as they 
have been already for a long time predisposed to the phlegmasia which attacks 
them. It is for these reasons, that cancerous diseases so often relapse. It 
becomes proper then, according to our author’s views, to make use of an an- 
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tiphlog-istic treatment before operating. Leeches to the tumour or ulcer 
emollient cataplasms, baths, fcc. should be used. In the cases of cancer, when 
we have succeeded in removing the lancinating pains, established the nutritive 
functions, and lessened the sympathetic phenomena produced by the cancer 
we may operate with safety ; and the chances of a return of the disease will be 
very much diminished. 

In conclusion, we recommend the work to the profession generally: it should 
be read by every student who wishes to have a knowledge of his profession, 
grounded upon correct views of pathology and pathological physiology. 

J. V. H. 


„ PhJ "V h !f °f maUh - ™ Exposition of the Physical and Mental 

Constitution of Man, with a Hew to the Promotion of Human Longevity and 

Happiness. By Socxuwoon Smith, Physician to the London Fever Hospital 

to the Eastern Dispensary, and to the Jews’ Hospital. Vol. I. pp. 408 12mo’ 

London, 1835. 

The objects of this work are far more comprehensive than the title would 
lead us to suspect. It is, as Dr. Smith himself observes,'-to give a brief and 
plain account of the structure and functions of the body, chiefly with reference 
to health and disease,” and this “is intended to be introductory to an account 
of the constitution of the mind, chiefly with reference to the development and 
direction of its powers.” Such a definition would embrace everv branch of 
medical science, and it is impossible to say to what extent the work mieht be 
expanded. b 

The present volume is occupied with but two of those branches,—anatomy 
and physiology. It is a treatise on these subjects adapted to the general rea¬ 
der-intended, indeed, exclusively for his use—and illustrated by upwards of 
one hundred wood engravings. 

Dr. Smith’s style is well suited to his subject. It is plain, terse, and withal 
accurate. In such a production we look not for novelty. 

His remarks on the immortal discoverer of the circulation of the blood are 
extremely apposite, and of common application. 

“Before the time of Harvey, a vague and indistinct conception, that the 
blood was not without motion in the body had been formed by several anato- 
" 18 to the ordinary mode in which the human mind arrives 

at discovery, that men s minds should have an imperfect conception of an un 
known truth, before some one mind secs it in its completeness and fully di 
closes it. Having; about theyear 1720, succeeded in completely tracing tlic drete 
licT ‘wi!h ,C b0IH | movcs > J" 1 } !«vingat that time collected all the evidence of the 
th!n e , a ‘ f8 rc c °f philosophical forbearance, Harvey still spent no less 
than eight years in reexamining the subject, and in maturing the proof of 

aHmiilh'l ’ bC l", re | ie , VCrUUrC '! t0 s P cak of 11 1,1 Public. The brief tract, which 
at length he published, was written with extreme simplicity, clearness and per 
spicuity, and has been justly characterized as one of the most admirable exam 
pics of a senes of arguments deduced from observ ation and experiment that 
c\er appeared on any subject. 1 nt um 

280. “Cotemporaries are seldom grateful to discoverers. More than on. 

nesfth* >S “ n ^ ccor , d •"»!»<='> a man has injured his fortune and lost his happi- 
■“” i 5 r “ fh elucidation and establishment ofa truth which has given hfm 
mmortabtv. It may be that there are physical truths yet to be brought to 



